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i 
i | A. Z’s eommunication, from the neighbourhood of Scho-square, 
| } has been received, and is under consideration. 


Academicus will perceive that his favour has been attended to. 


The Lines on a late occurrence in high life are inadmissible, 





P—"s offer, relative to Provincials, is highly acceptable. We 
Shall consider ourselves greatly obliged to this gentleman, by an 
early communication, 
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SHORT PROFESSIONAL MEMOIR OF MR. H. SIDDONS. 
> ; 

This amiable gentleman, late patentee and manager of the Edin- 
burgh theatre, made his: final exit from this mortal stage, om 
Wednesday, April 42. His disorder, which at length terminated im 
his dissolution, at the early age of forty one, was what the faculty 
denominate water in the chest. Though not to be placed upon 
a par, as to professional excellenee, with his justly admired mother, - 
or his no less celebrated uncle, he posessed considerable ialent, as — 
an actor, and his performance was always characterized by judg- 
ment and correct feeling. — 

Mr. Siddens was originally designed for the church, and in this 
view received his education at the Charter-House, by the Queen’s 
own nomination. But a strong hereditary passion for the theatri- 

-cal life prevailed over the wishes and intentions of his frieads. Pre- 
ferring the stage to the pulpit, he enlisted under the professional 
banners of his uncle Mr. Stephen Kemble, and at the age of eighteen 
made his * first appearance, in the town of Sheffield, in the cha- 

_ racter of Zanga, in Dr. Young’s tragedy of the Revenge. The 

flattering reception he experienced on -this occasion, irrevocably 
fixed his resolve, and decided his choice for life. 





* When Mrs. Siddons made her debut at Drury-Lane theatre, as 
the representative of Isabella, inthe Fatul Marriage, her son Hen- 
ry, (the subject of our present memoir) personated the Child, in 
the same play. But as this is little better. than adumb eharac- 
ter, we have not deemed it deserving of being noticed as a regular 
professional appearanee ; especially as it was subsequent to this pe- 
riod, that Mr. H. Siddons was placed for the purpose of receiving 
his educition in the Charter-House. 
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‘ Accordingly he followed from this day the fortunes of his uncle, 
and performed with increasing favour and success, on the Newcastle 
and Edinburgh boards. In 1810 he accepted an engagement of 
Mr; Harris; and’ in’ October of the samné year made hib debut on the 
Covent-Garden boards, in the comedy of Integrity. At this the- 
atre he became acquainted with aud afterwards married Miss Mur- 
ray, daughter to the performer of that name. In 1804 he exchanged 
his situation at Covent-Garden theatre for one at Drury-Lane, 
where he was engaged conjointly with his wife. On qmtting Drury- 
Lane, he embarked in the management-ef the Edinburgh stage, in 
the administration of which he has invariably acquitted himself to 
general satisfaction. His memory will remain dear to his bretheren 
of that profession, who always met at his hands with affability,, 
politeness and the most impartial justice: 

His obsequies, which took place at the Grey-Friars Church- 

fard, in Edinburgh, were attended by a numerous concourse of ail 
ranks and description of persons, whose solemn deportment suffici- 
ently bespoke the high esteem; in. which this amiable character 
was so deservedly held. At his own request, he was burried in'a 
full-diess suit of black, as though he had been preparing far a ball. 
The same play, which was to have been acted for his benefit, (had 
fate spared his life) was performed for the profit of his family, and 
it deserves to be recorded, asa trait highly. honourable to the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh, that the receipts of the theatre on this 
night surpassed all former precedent. In consequence of his 
lamented death his widow has returned to London, (the *Ediuburgh 
theatre having closed on Saturday, May 20) to enjoy the society of 
her excellent parent, and if we may credit, general report, the town 
will have an opportunity of again witnessing. the performances of 
this interesting actress at. the Haymarket theatre, in the course of ; 
the ensuing season. 

To his professional celebrity, the lute Mr. H. Siddons joined 16 
mean literary talents. Whilst yet @jboy;, at the agé of fifteen; he 
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* This theatre is expected to re-open its campaign about the 
beginning of the beginning of July, when that dramuticstar 
of the first magnitude.’ Miss O'Neill, will. form the object of 
general gaze and admiration, on the northern: theatrical horizon, 
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wrote a dramatic piece or interlude, entitiea Wodern Breakfast, 
wiiich was aeted for the benefit of his aunt, Mrs. S Kemble, and met 
with a very favourable reception. Here is likewise the author of 
several very ingenions novels, awd has published’ some poetical 
compositions, which bear the stamp of taste and genius, and denote 
him a gentleman of a refined feeling, generous principle, and liberal 
heart. 

ie 
Mr. KEAN’S BENEFIT. 
Fo the Editor of the Monthly Theatrical Reporter §c. 
SIR, 

I was one, among many hundreds, whose curiosity and a stiong 
predeliction: for Mr. Kean, induced to purchase a ticket for that 
performer’s benefit, on Saturday, May 24, I was the more strongly 
impelled: to visit ‘the theatre, on that evening, seeing Mr. Kean’ 
hame advertized for performance, both in tragely and comedy, 
first, as'the representative of Zanga, in the Revenge, and that of 
Abel Drugger, it the Tobacconist.Two such strikingly contrasted 
and opposite characters could not fail of exciting the wish to witness 
their represetitation, in order to be able to form, from my own 
observation, a judgment of Mr. Kean’s comparative merit, in thé 
these two so essentially different walks of theatrical enterprize. 

Though an avowed adinirer of Kean, I am not, Mr. Editor, of the - 
niumiber of those, who find him alike an incomparable and super- 
exeellent in every part he personates. The eharacter, in which he 
meets my most entire and unqualified approbation, is that of 
Richard the Third, Here he eminently succeeds, and that for 
reasons good. and cogent, which will easily become obvious to every 
competent judges, on fair and due investigation. The delineation of 
the fell, deformed usurper requires neither grace, nor polish; 
neither elegance nor refinement ; qualities in which Mr. Kean is 
woefully deficient, For the same reasons, his enactmet of Shylock, 
in the Merchant of Venice, is likewise consistent and appropriate, 
The usurious, vindictive Jew has no pretensions to any of those at- 
tributes; which ennoble our nature, and stamp dignity on the 
moral character. ; 

The part of Zanga, on the other hand, is of a very elevated cast. 
Here we behold a prince, not an obscure individual. That Prince 
iW instigated to revenge; not from trivial motives (as in the-instance 
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ef Fugo, whose wrongs are little more tham imaginary) but by an 
accumulation of the keenest injuries. A father’s death, slain by 
the man, against whom his vengeance is directed ; the loss of a 
kingdom, wrested from him by the self-same person, from whose 
Rand he likewise recieves a disgraceful blow; such are the incen- 
tives. which actuate and influence the conduct of the African prince. 
His very atrocities assume a feature of greatness, and exhibit traits 
of horrid sublimity. The blackness, the treachery, and malignity 
of the part meet with an adequate representative in Mr. Kean ; but 
m those scenes, where grandeur, and majesty of deportment (if I 
may be allowed ,the term) are required, we find him sink greatly 
below the elevation of Mr. Kemble’s style. 

Hence, I must candidly confess, Mr. Editor, that T am n far from 
regarding Mr. Kean’s perscnation of Zanga, as a master-piece of 
skill, as a chefi’oeuvre of excellence. But, if I was dissatisfied, 
geucrally speaking, with his performance in the tragedy ; [received 
the most unqualified pleasure from his exertions in the comedy.— 
His delineation of the character of del Drugger, in the Tobacco- 
mist, was a truly masterly performance, replete with genuine ha-~ 
mour, aid unsophisticated comic strength. His every look, gesture, 
and moticn, was aumirably fitted to the charaeter. Most peculiarly 
felicitous was he in counterfeiting the rustic simplicity of the plod- 
ding vender of tohaeco—whose aukward gait and carriage he like- 
wise assumed with consummate skill. In a word, Mr. Kean’s per- 
formance in this part, ranks, in my humble opinion, among his 
happiest efforts. The silly astonishment and terror manifested by 
Abel Drugger, on his being introduced to the Alchymist, the im- 
portance which he attaches to his errand, as likewise the credulity 
with which he listens to the Doctor’s tale, were inimitably -pour- 
trayed, and literally kept the house, which was crowded to overflow 
in every part, in one continued roar of laughter. 

With such amazing comic powers, as Mr. Kean evidently 
possesses, is it not, Mr. Editor, matter of equal astonishment and - 
regret, that his exertions should be almost exclusively confined to 
the service of the ‘i'vagic Muse ? Continued repetition of the same 
chavacters, however excellent the delineation, must eventually pall 
upon the spectator. Night after night is the town satiated with the 
performance of Richurd the Second, and Richard the Third; night 
after wight Shylock and Penruddock are .re-acted, till the rejre- 
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sentation becomes insipid, through its frequency ; uight after night 
is Mr. Kean exhibited in tragic parts, and scarcely twice the whole 
season has he appeared before the public in a comic character -— 
Would it not be at once politic, on the part of the managers, as well 
4s pleasing to the public, to alternate his cast of parts, and bring 
this distinguished performer more frequently forward, in the agree- 
able walk of comic humour ? 
Hoping you wi not object to the insertion of the present com- 
munication, I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, — 


New Hummums, : 


25th May, 1815. Academicus. 


—<f— 
EXECUTION OF FOUR EX-NOBLES. 
From Major-General. Lord Blarney’s Narrative of a Forced 
Journey though Spain and France. ; 

«On my arrival at Perrygueux, (writes his lordship} I found that 
town, which is the capital of the department of la Dordogne, 
extremely, erowded, and en enquiring the cause, was informed 
that four gentlemen, of the ci-devant first and richest families ia 
the country, had just been tried and condemned to suffer death, 
for robbing a carriage conveying specie to Spain. 

After seeing the horses taken care of, 1 walked into the 
town, to pick up more information, and going into a tobacconist's 
shop, to purchase some segars, I entered into conversation with the 
owner, respecting these unhappy men. He informed me they had 
emigrated to England in the revolution; and had returned after the 
peace of Amiens, in hopes of recovering a part of their property, 
and finishing their days in peace in their native country ; but 
found that the whole of their property had been confiscated and 
sold in such a manner, as to render it impossible for them to re- 
cover the smallest portion. Their names were Calvimont, Pour- | 
cheri, Biron, and Ja Roque. A fifth, who had been concerned in 
in the robbery had saved himself by flight. On their trial, they 
did not attempt to deny the fact; but Calvimont, in the name of 
the whole, whole, addressing the tribunal, said ‘ As descended 
**from the noblest families in the province, we scorn even to 
“‘save our lives by a falsehood. We formerly possesse large 
“* fortunes, of which we have been unjustly deprived ; and thus, with- 
* out any means of support, our necessities obliged to commit the 
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** the act, for which we are about to be judged. ‘We solicit not 
*¢ merey ; we know we have none:to expect; nor.would we accept of 
“¢ life, without the means of existence ? That death, intended as a 
ss punishment, we therefore welcome, as a relief from misery ; and 
‘* we are prepared to meet it, not only with resignation, but with 
s¢ joy |” 
** A desire to see the too celebrated machine, by which the.no- 
blest and purest blood of France had been shed, induced me to be 
present at this awful catastrophe; accordingly I requested the to- 
bacconist to secure me a place, from which I could view it. The 
guillotine was erected on a large platform, in a little place opposite 
to the Hotel de Ville. The executioner wore a grey frieze waist 
coat and pantaloons, a white night-cap eovered his head, and his 
shirt sleeves tucked up, like those of a butcher going to slaughter an 
animal. The victims were attended by two priests, and after a 
short time spent im prayer, they were brought.towards the fatal in- 
strument. La Roque, who suffered first, went through the terrible 
preparation, without manifesting the least emotion, Qn his head 
being severed from his body, the executioner held it up, streaming 
with blood, and said something which I -could not distinctly hear, 
but which, I suppose, designated the crime. The guillotine did not 
perform its office so well with the second victim; for the head 
remained attached by the skin, and the executioner separated it 
with.a long knife prepared for that purpose. ‘The two others.saw 
their comrades suffer, without their countenances betraying day 
signs of fear; and, I doubt net, only envied them the_ privilege of 
going before them. 
“* For my own part, (continues, his lordship) 1 was heartily sorry 
that my curiosity had led me to.witness.this sight. 1 could not for 


_ along time get rid of the reeollection, aud in the night guillotines 


and headless trunks flitted before.my eyes. Now were these .sensa- 
tions weakened by the stories my friend, the tobacconist, and others, 
related to me of the horrors they had seen.perpetrated in this same 
apot, during the revolution, when more than once the danghterihad 
been sprinkled with the blood of the mother, and the father forced 
to witness.. The execution, or-even himself to become the execu- 
tioner of his son, or the.son that of the father! It was by such 
scenes, -that the revolutionary monsters accustomed the :peeple to 
sights of blood, and prepared the mind for the- perpetration of those 
horrid acts, at the bare recital of which humanity shudders, and 
man almost despises his own nature !” 
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MISS 0’ NEILL’S BENEFIT. 
i 
‘(BY A CORRESPONDANT.) 
eo ; 

On Saturday, April, 29. this justly admired, and truly ex- 
cellent Actress selected the tragedy of the Grecian Daughter for 
her benefit, and appeared, for the first time, before a London audi- 
ence, in the interesting character of Euphrasia. It is almost need- 
less to preface our observations by saying, that the house was 
literally crammed in every part, at an early hour. At the Pit door 
the difficulty of entrance became exeessive; we were however for- 
tunate enough te secure a very enviable situation, contiguous to the 
stage. 

’ The play of the Grecian Daughter is written by Mr. Murphy, 
and is a dramatic production, which does him much honour. The 
language is throughout polished, frequently very poetical, and holds 
the even tenour of its way from first to last, unalloyed by the ob« 
trusion of any coarser material. The plot is simple, but historical— 
It hinges on a single event, but that event is highly memorable and 
affecting. Foremost among the dramatis persona, in point of in- 
terest,we have an aged Father, immured in an impenetrable dungeon, 
debarred society and food, whilst a sanguinary Tyrant usurps his 
throne and “lords it o’er his nation with-a rod of iron” —his daugh- 
ter’ conquering the stern nature of her parent’s guards ; obtaining a 
sight of her injured and oppressed parent, and relieving his neces- 
sities by the nurture of her breast. Such a scene forms altogether a 
picture of filial piety and devotedness which if not of a very compli- 
cated is* at least of the most pathetic description. This character 
had previously met with an ample illustration in the talents of Mrs. 
Siddons ; but that majestic actress, though she could not fail to 
command the silence and attention of her auditory, never succeeded 
im extorting- from our eyes the tears, which flowed abundantly this 
evening. Mrs. Siddons’ triumph was where she defied and appalled 
the oppressor. Miss O’Neill’s, on the contrary, consisted in her 
manner of appealing to his and his soldiers’ feelings. 

Miss ©’ Neill's first appearance on the stage was hailed with 
thunders of applause. This universal burst of approbation ‘was no 
doubt the spontaneous effect of the high and distinguished popu- 
arity she so’deservedly enjoys—Yet great as might have been the 
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hopes and expectations of her friends, they were more than fully 
answered by the numerous excellencies of her aeting, which called 
forth, not alone from individuals but from the whole immense con- 
course, the loudest testimonies of unqualified approval. Her decla~ 
mation was exceedingly imposing—her action graceful and unres- 
trained, and her looks fraught with varying expression, When the 
Tyrant fell by her hand, the lightning, which joy and exultation. 
scattered throughout the whole range of her features astonished and 
overwhelmed the spectators with -admiration, who immediately 
arose from their seats, and caused the curtain to be dropped amidst 
acclamations which rent the air. 

Mr. Young,in Evander, depicted age and decrpetude with an ex- 
quisite and continual adherance to nature. His performance richly 
merited those tokens of approbation, which it so frequently elicited. 
Terry was scarcely entitled to less praise, in Philotas: we never saw 
that gentleman to greater advantage than in this character.He filled 
it in every scene with consummate ability. Phocion, in the hands of 
Mr. Abbott, was a very respectable sort of personage, whieh he 
certainly could not be said to be when in possession of his ci-devant 
representative, Mr. Claremont. Mr. Conway was well fitted in 
Dionysius, and Mr. Murray, in Melanthern merited and obtained 
considerable praise. In fine the play was in every respect very ably 


got up and given out for repetition with unanimous applause. 
/ 


—<p—- 
THEATRICAL DREAM. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Theatrical Reporter. 
SIR, 1 

I have been a constant reader of your publication, since its com- 
mencement, and ean, without flattery or compliment, aver, that I 
give it a decided preference over all its numerous competitors. I 
was particularly pleased with the Theatrical Queries, started by 
Philalethes ; as 1 consider such local criticisms and remark . 
eminently useful to the individual, as well as highl conducive to 
the improvement of theatrical and dramatic representation, in 
general. 

The greater then was my indignation to find the objections, urged 
by Philalethes, so unwarrantably attacked by the writer, who 
a*sumes the imposing name and signature of Censor. Never did 
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caviller seat himself with greater arrogance in the critic’s chair.— 
Nothing on earth is easier than to contradict. I purposely avoid 
‘the use of the word refute ; for to refute, it is necessary to adduce 
argument, to furnish proof, and establish by unquestionable evidence 
the fallacy of the doctrine you combat, as well as the accuracy and 
justice of your own tenets. Now nothing of this nature is to be met 
with in Censor. He contents himeelf with barely contradicting the 
facts stated by his opponent—in refutation of which he brings forward 
nothing but random, unsubstantiated allegations, and assertions, 
which rest entirely on his own mere ipse-dixit. When I reflect 
upon this part of Mr. Censor’s conduct, it forcibly reminds me of 
‘a circumstance mentioned by Gulliver. That celebrated traveller 


gives us an account of a certain people, who always left their eyes — 


at home, whenever they went abroad. Indubitably Mr. Censor had 
recourse to the same ingenious expedient, when he took it into his 
head to go abroud, on a voyage of discovery, (in the upper regions, 
I presume,) to hear Mr. Kean perform the character of Macbeth.— 
Where he may have left his eyes on this occasion, I shall not pre- 
sume to ascertain ; but his ears he might safely carry about with 
him, without derogating in the least from the symbols of the sapient 
character, in which he has thought proper to exhibit himself. 
However, from the silence maintained by this dogmatical gentle- 
man, since the appearance of Philalethes’s reply, I am led to hope, 
that Mr. Censor has engaged in a voyage of greater magnitude, and 
to more distant climes, than those which constituted the sphere of 
his late critical excursion, Peradventure, he may have undertaken 
@ journey to the moon, in quest of the lost wits of. certain political 
tinkers, who, after the example of their itinerant brethern of the 
profession, never fail, in stopping-up one hole, to make two new 
ones. Haply, he may be on a voyage of discovery, -to find out the 
wisdom and policy of the measure, whieh consigned a certain for- 
midable bird of prey to a cage, where he might have easily been 
kept seeure, and his escape rendered impraeticable, had they merely 
taken the precaution of fustening the door upon him. Haply, he 
may be in search of new lights, to dissipate the obscurity of the 
luminous explanations, afforded by that consummate statesman and 
unparallelled negociator, Lord C———-—h._ Be this, however, as’ 


it may, I am, I assure you, Mr. Editor, sincerely pleased with his 


departure. Probably, you may wish to know the motives which 
cause me to derive so much satisfaction from the absence of this 
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redoubted critic. 1 will endeavour then to state my reasons, with 
at least more brevity, if not with more explicitness, that my Lord 
Cc— —h is wont to exhibit, when applied to by a W——-—d; 
a T. y; oraH r, for information. : 

You must know then, Mr. Editor, that I have some time since 
had a most remarkable dream, which from the nature of its object, 
I shall beg leave to term a “ theatrical reverie ;’’ and having ob- 
served the declaration you make in your miscellany, “ that the 

_ pages of the Theatrical Reporter shall ever be free and open to 
** fair and manly criticism,” I have long had it in contemplation 
to transmit you an account of my said dream, in hopes, that among 
the host of conjurors, of sooth-sayers, and cunning-men, with which 
this country so eminently abounds, some Daniel may haply be found, 
to give its true meaning and interpretation ;—But thinking that 
Mr. Censor would say there was no such thing as dreams, and 
thereby confirm it truth, (which God forbid it should be), I declined 











sending it, untill he should take his whole body abroad ;—perhaps, 


like Vanslaucon, to dispute the word of the Lord. For, when the 
Lord called ‘upon him the first time, to ask “ where the sheep were, 
*‘ which had been given to his charge ?’’—he would not answer ; 
nay, when ealled upon a second time, he would not answer ; but 
when the Lord called the third time, he swore ‘ they were all 
* turned goats /”” 

Dreams, we are told even by the authority of Homer, are not to be 
ranked in the chapter of mere casualties.—‘‘ No, (says that sublime 
'  poet,) dreams descend from Jove!” Then why should not my 
dream be equally entitled to general discussion and solution ? With- 
out further preamble, therefore, I proeeed te detail the circum- 
stances of the mystic vision, with which I was lately favoured. 

Some tinte back I wentto Drury-Lane theatre, to witness the per- 
formance of King Richard the Third: As usual,-1 was highly 
delighted with Mr, Kean ; but, great as are avowedly the merits of 
this extraordinary actor, he was not the only one who attracted my 
attention. The parts of the Prince of Wales, and Duke of Yerk 
{who were personated by two young females) were likewise res- 
pectively excellent, and afforded me so much satisfaction, that I 
quitted the theatre the moment Tressel informed Richard, the 
two young princes were murdered in the Tower. Grieved at their 
untimely fate, I went incontizently home, and after having re- 
cruited my exhausted spirits with an exhilirating glass of punch, 
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fell into a profound sleep, in which I had the following curious 
dream. 


I fancied myself transported, not to the Theatre Royal of Drury- 
Lane, nor yet tothat of Covent-Garden, but . to a certain place of 
public rendez-vous and amusement, in the vicinity of Chandos-Street, 
where I saw advertized the performance ef the Intriguing Cham- 
bermaid, with the farce of “ Rogues all,” and the * Devil to 
Pay.” Onmy presenting myself at the door, a tall, thin, well 


dressed man (whom I took to be the money-taker) bowed to me - 


very obsequiously, and most invitingly held out his hand. I re- 
plied to his courtesy, by the tender of seven shillings, and passed 
on to the interior. The first object which struck my gaze filled me 
with unspeakable surprise ! Would you believe it, Mr. Editor, I 
beheld no other than the P—_——e of W——-es and D—ke of Y—k, 
(whom Tressel had crammed into a“ Coffin full of holes,” and 
thrown into the river,) most lovingly caressing two beautiful dam- 
sels ! To add to my astonishment, methought the P—ee of W—s 
and D—e of Y—k, had both grown much taller, and by the power 
ofsome magical charm, had not only heen metamorphosed from 
the Female sex to that of the Male, but were in every respect full 








grown, and of man’s estate. The P—, in’ particular, was remarkable - 


for the size and redundaney of his whiskers, which might have vied 
for pre-eminence with those of a Don-Cossack. Nor was his 
Grace the D— less conspicuous than his Royal brother for the 
rich glories of his face, which might have rendered his approach 
toa powder magazine a subject of legitimate apprehension and 
dismay. : 

After I had feasted my eyes with this most delectable scene, and 
done ample justice tothe personal graces of this ‘par nobilefratrum ” 
curiosity led me to take a stroll to one ef the dressing-rooms. Here 
I met with fresh matter for wonder and admiration. About the age 
of twenty I was often in the habit of going behind the Scenes, 
both at Drury-Lane, and Covent-Garden Theatres, being intimately 
acquainted with several of the performers. This gave me an op- 
portunity of peeping more thay once into the Dressing-Rooms at 
these theatres ; but these places of accommodation I perceived were 
conducted upon a very different plan, at the house where I now 
found myself; for here I beheld the actors and actresses undress 
and dress in the same apartment—a circumstance, which appeared 
to me to be a great improvement, and admirably adapted for every 
purpose of pleasure and conveniente. 
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My reffections on the utility as well as pleasantness of this inna 
vation were here interrupted by the tolling of the bell, for King 
Henry. At this solemn sound, I instinctivély stretched forth my 
neck, expecting to.see the funeral procession, with the sorrowful 
entrance of Lady Anne, in deep mourning—How, shall I depict my 
astonishment on beholding,'mirabile dictu / instead of the afflicted 
woe-fraught countenance ef the widowed Lady Anne, the ruddy 
cheeks and vermillion face of a-certain well-known marchioness, 
whose captivating manners and bewitching blandishments have long 
contributed to alleviate the toils of sovereignty, and soothe the royal 
bosom of the best of princes! The Marchioness was habited in 
white, appropriate symbol of spotless innocence and unsullied henor 
—She walked into an apartment, whither she was soon followed— 
¥ could not resist the temptation of watching her motions through 
the key-hole; but I should have been little the better for all my 
peeping, as one of the party was preparing to ‘ put out the light,” 
bad not the marchioness observed, that it would be time enough to 
extinguish the tapers, after Lord (whom she expected every 
moment) should have brought the ‘* usual allowance of egg-brandy !” 
On hearing the near approach of footsteps, which I concluded to be 
those of the “ lordly punch-maker,” I retreated from my place of 
ambush, and therefore cannot pretend to say, what turn the conver- 
sation, which certainly could never merit the title of “ criminal”, 
may have taken. On this topic therefore, to speak in the energetic 
phraseology of the law, ‘‘ further deponent sayeth not.” 

_ It bemg now close upon eight o'clock, I fully expected to be 
gratified with a sight of Richard. But at the very moment, when ~ 
I fancied to catch a glimpse of this sanguinary usurper, in the act 
of whispering some apparently highly interesting news in the ear of 
a bucksome wench at theend of a long and dark passage, a message 
was delivered, announcing that. Richard, owing to sudden indiposi- 
ticn, was prevented from enacting his part this evening. ‘ Oh! 
eh !’—exclaimed I aloud, for my feelings, on this oceasion, totally 
overbalanced my prudence and natural reserve) —‘* oh! oh ! (repeat- 
ed I) “ this “‘ Richard, I see, acts the counterpart of his former 
representative. ‘* Mr. **** only gives us the second edition of Mr. 
Cooke !’——** Cook !.and be d——d to you !”—(re-echoed a veice 
clese to my elbow) ‘* and pray what fault have you to find with Mr. 
Cook ?” 
At this’ unexpected demand, I turned round with emotions 6f lo 
ordinary astonishment, when, judge of my surprise, I almost over- 
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get a jolly, athletic Hibernian, carrying om his head a long tray 
profusely loaded with dishes of every description, roast, baked and 
broiled, and all of them:smoking hot. “« Are you there, Mr. Cook ? 
(thought I within myself) ‘‘and you could imagine that I was 
“ finding fault with you >? Not I, by my soul! No, faith, let us 
“ rather fall to without ceremony, as they ought to do, in the ban- 
“ quet scene, in Macbeth.” Then devoutly folding my hands, I 
said ‘* Grace,” in the very words of the Caledonian usurper : 
“ Now good digestion wait on appetite,”—and so perfectly did I 
enter into the very spirit of the part, that had Philulethes been pre- 
sent on the occasion, he would not have included me, (asleep though 
I was all the time) in the sweeping censure he passes upon the 
theatrical guests in Macbeth’s hall, not one of whom, although 
seated at a table set out in the most costly style, so —_ as even 
“ feigns to eat!” . 

_I, on the contrary, resolved to do honour te the ciitutinianity 
and was busily occupied in the execution of this laudable design, 
when suddenly, methought, a lean and ghastly form started up be- 
fore me. On his scowling eye sat horror and dismay ; his look was 
the very personification of despair; at his nod the tables vanished ; 


the dishes with which they were so profusely loaded disappeared ;__ 


the full-charged side-board dissolved into ‘* thin ajr,” leaving, like 
the baseless fabric of a vision, no teven a wreck behind, and a hollow, 
hoarse, portentous voice was heard, crying in sepulchral tones :— 
«*‘ Eat no more; for, lo! here cometh a troop of Pharaoh’s lean 
*¢ kine, who shall devour you up, till of you remaineth not a 
** vestige |” 

This terrible announcement had such an effect upon me, that I 
awoke in great trepidation and alarm; when, on looking around me 
I discovered, that, instead of being at the above-mentioned theatre, 
I was quietly stretched in bed in my own lodgings. What may be 


the hidden and * 1ystic meaning of my dream, I am, as I have already - 


observed, little able to unfold; but that it is of serious import, I 
feel myself satisfactorily persuaded, and in hopes, that among your 
numerous readers some one may be found, adequate te the task of 
duly interpreting it, pro bono publico, I have conceived it my 
duty, Mr. Editor, to transmit you the above faithful statement of 
my vision, In the mean time, I remain, 

Yours, &c. 

Somno. 


Suffolk-Street, 
20th April, 1815, g 
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PRISONERS OF WAR. 

The recommencement of hostilities between this country and 
Franee, which, under existirg circumstances, appears almost inevi- 
table, and to which we may now hourly look forward, renders the 
captivity of many of our brave and gallant countrymen, and their 
subsequent detention in France, an event of but too probable con- 
tingeney. This, of course, must render a description of the situ~ 
ation, in which these brave fellows are but too likely to find them- 
selves placed, doubly interesting. We extract the following account 
of the fort of Bitche, from Major-General Lord Blaney’s Narrative. 

*¢ During my confinement in the citadel of Verdun (writes his 
Lordship), I dreaded nothing so much, as being removed to Bitche, 
of which place I had received such accounts, as left scarce a doubt 
of death being preferable. One of these narratives, which I received 
from a ‘gentleman, who had inhabited its subterraneous dungeons, 
I shall beg leave to present to my readers. : 

“ We quitted Quesnoi, with a detachment of Spanish and Swe- 
dish prisoners, and refractory conscripts. Among them was the 
wife of a Swedish captain of a ship, who had died of his wounds at 
Mezieres. He had fought his ship with great gallantry, and his wife 
received two musket balls in the thigh, from-which she had not 
recovered, when she was dismissed from the hospital, for the depot 
at Roquelon, and was every night shut up in the common prison, 
with the rest of the prisoners; though her youth, not being above 
twenty-two ; her sex, and above all her beauty, it might be sup- 
posed, would have procured her other treatment. The prisoners 
were thirty-nine in number, all chained together and hand-cuffed, 
except the two English, who, though also hand-cuffed, were indul- 
ged with being only tied to the tails of two of the horses of the escort, 
which was composed of Portuguese chasseurs a cheval, and who 
treated the prisoners in the most inhuman manner, preventing their 
receiving any succour from the inhabitants of the towns we passed 
through ; so that many of the Spaniards died of hunger and fatigue. 
The prisoners were drummed into the towns in ranks, and if any 
one ventured to look round, he was sure to receive a coup de sabre, 
(a blow from a sword). 


‘* At least we arrived at Bitche, and were marched to the 
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* Petite Téte, where we were searched for concealed instruments, 
with which we might attempt our escape. From this place we were 
conducted to the subterraneous dungeons, and to our great surprize 
were better received than we expected. The first night we were 
put into the great dungeon, in which were three or four hundred 
midshipmen, soldiers, sailors, and others jumbled together. The 
descent to it was by about fifty or sixty steps ; and on reaching the 
bottom we were received with three cheers, immediately hoisted on 
‘the shoulders of four men, and marched round the place with hol- 
lowing and shouting. A blanket was then produced, into which we 
were forced to enter, and received a hearty tossing. These cere- 
monies, we thought, would make us free of these gloomy abodes ; 
but in addition ‘we were obliged to give two bottles of snick, an 
ardent spirit made from potatoes, which, when mixed with water, 
turns quite blue. It is not, however, considered more unwholesome 
than other spirits. 


‘* In two or three days we were shifted from the grand to the 


little dungeon, called by the sea-men Suint Giles’s. The descent 
was by nearly the same number of steps as to the great one, and we 
were made free by going through the same ceremonies as before, 
with a double allowance of snick, which being drunk, and some of 
the party being half seas over, I was asked, ‘whether I could 
show 2” To which, not knowing the meaning of the term, I answered 
‘* yes.” A ring was immediately formed ; I was: stripped to the 
buff, and a champion, nearly of my height, but much stouter, stood 
forward, and in self-defence I was obliged to commence a boxing 
match, which was regulated by all the rules of pugilism, ‘each 


having his bottle-holder and second. At the end of every third - 


round we each got 2 glass of snick ; and in this manner I was forced 
to fight for an hour and a half. But being gréatly inferior to my 
antagonist, I received a drubbing which prevented my moving for 
six days. 

‘© The dungeon, which resembles a large wine vault, is sunk 
from twenty five to thirty feet under ground, and excavated in a 





* A part of the fortress of Bitche, where the Commandant of 


the prisoners resided. It is connected with the main building by 


means of a bridge, independant of a variety of subterrakeous com~ 
munications, Ed, _ 
VoL. I, No. 9, ss 
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saltpetre rock. In many places the water drips continually from 
the vaults, and in winter the cold and damp are beyond description. 
Nor had the prisoners in general clothing sufficient to prevent the 
banefal effects on their health ; the blanket allowed *to each being 
usually one. condemned from the soldiers’ barracks. In these 
shocking dungeons the prisoners were locked up, from eight o’clock 
at night till the same hour in the morning, when they were mustered 
out, and permitted to remain in the yard, which is about one hun- 
dred and twenty paces in length, and thirty ig breadth, untill noon. 
They were then again mustered into the subterraneous receptacle, 
_ and remained there till two, when they were again let out into the 
- yard, until six in the evening,” 

* From such horrid abodes it is natural to conclude, that many 
attempts would be made to escape. In many instances they have 
been successful, neither bars nor walls being capable of resisting 
the perseverance and determination of despair. Four midshipmen, 
in particular, escaped by excavating a depth of seventy feet, untill 
they arrived at a subterraneous passage, which leads-from the fort 
' to the neighbouring woods, and which is three leagues in length !”” 


SELECT POETRY. 
> 
Airs from the Grand Cantata, entitled, The LLBERATION oF 
GERMANY, performed at the Oratorio, at Drury-Lane; under 
the direction of Sir George Smart, on Saturday, May 18,1815, . 


The Music by Winter ;—the Words by the Honourable Douglas 
Kinaaird. 


AIR—(Mrs, Dickons.) 


Now again reviving nature 
Blooms in universal spring ; 

War has smooth’d each wrinkled feature ; 
Peace returns on halcyon wing. — 





* This statement is erroneous. Instead of a blanket a piece, 
the prisoners were only allowed one blanket between every two men. 
Ed. 
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Suns unclouded now shall rise 
O’er a second paradise ! 


In peaeeful smiles the morn appears, 
Pregnant of the morrow ; 
And tells of future happy years, 
Ignorant of sorrow. 
Now the song of praise ascending, 
Peals in chorus never ending ! 


Nations, ne’er before uniting, 

Now the hand of Heav’n inviting, 
Shall adore their Maker’s power. 

Ne’er did: Nature, at a birth, 

Give so bright: a boon to earth, 
Peace and freedom, in an hour ! 


Who has worn a tyrant’s: chains? 

Who has. felt'a bondman’s: pains’? 
Who base Slav’ry’s* course has run? 

He sliall: know: to bless:the boon’; 

He shall triumph, triumph soon, 
When: the caaise‘ of: Freedom's won! 


—<E-—- 
| ATR!—(Mrs. Dickoxs:) 


High o'er the: wartior’s head ‘devoted, 
Flew the shaft unheeded by ; 
Wreaths of fame before him floated, 
Wreaths; whose flowers shall never die, 
But the:hand of Time defy! 


Then, your'spirits; waving o’er us; 
Did the fainting: battle cheer ; 
While’a heav’n-attuned chorus 
Whisper’d the delighted ear: 
Herman’ s seul was hov'ring near ! 
7 








‘ 
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Then, to conquer or to perish, 
Was the fate to all decreed ; 

Ne’er the peaceful hour to cherish, 
Till they won, by desp’rate deed, 
Deathless fame,—the warrior’s meed ! 


. 
THE COMPLAINT. 


Written by Mr. E. D. H—=r, Midshipman of the Royal Navy, 
during his detention, as Prisoner of War, in the Fort of Bitche, 


Dsitraeted with grief and with anguish, 
I breathe my. complaint to the wind : 
Far from thee, dearest girl! must I languish; 
Far from thee, still my fate proves unkind ! 
Nought can soften the pangs I endure for my love ; 
Nought, alas ! can my sorrows abate. 
In this bosom I*feel all the cares of the dove, 
Of the dove, that’s depriv’d of his mate ! 


Cruel Fortune! how long wilt thou sever 
Two hearts, which affection made one ? 

Mayst thou fail in each artful endeavour, 
To pursue the sad course thou’st begun. 

In a dark, gloomy cavern, I sigh for the day, 
Which my love shall restore to my arms ; . 

Till that moment, how anxious will time pass away ! 
How-throbs my fond breastwith alarms ! 


Beauteous Fair ! whose bright eyes kindle pleasure, 
Whose charms have inflam’d my whole heart, 
How I pant for that bliss beyond measure, 
Which none but thyself can impart ! 
Ah! when shall I kiss, and delighted caress 
Those sweet rosy lips, whieh such transports inspire ? 
‘To my bosom with rapture, ah! when shall I press 
The dear object of love and desire ? 
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THE INVITATION. 
MORNING. 


Far from the busy sons of care; 
Far let me fly to purer air :-— 
Haste, Phillis! haste away. 
Fair Flora decks the verdant ground ; 
Nature, reviving, smiles around, 
- Aud hails the blooming May ! 


Sweetly the turtles bill and coo ! 
Ah! Phillis 4 jet us do so too; 
Nor silent still remain, 
‘Whilst, from a thousand warbling throats, 
Responsive swell the dulcet notes, 
And Loye is all the strain! 


—~<e- 
EVENING. 


The Moon, with rising glory bright, 
A beauteous scene discovers ; 

Oh! ’tis a sweet, a charming night! 
*Tis just the time for lovers ! 


Then, beauteous Phillis! why delay, 
To range the flowery grove? 

I have a thousand things to say, 
As, arm in arm, we rove. 


The moon, with rising glory bright, &e, 


Or, shall we rather climb the hill, 
And trace the source of Dee ? 
Or bend our footsteps to the mill, 
Where first I met with thee ? 


The moon, with rising glory bright, &c, 


Or, shall we seek the winding vale, 
And join the village youth ? 
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Where oft we've heard the nightingale, 
And vow’d eternal truth ! 


The moon, with rising glory bright, &c, 


Or, will yourself direct the way, 

As chance, or choice decrees ? . 
For, biest with. you, where’er stray, 

Each scene is sure to please:! 


The moon, with rising glory bright, 
A. beauteous scene discovers: ; 

Oh ! ’tis a sweet, a.charming: night ! 
*Tis just the-time for lovers! 


iii . 
THEATRICAL CRITICISM. 


THEATRES ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN, 
—<o>— 

On Friday, April 28, was revived at this theatre, with entirely 
*-new scenery, machinery, dances, dresses. and: all other decora~ 
tions,’ the Masque of Comus. The Covent-Garden play-bills, in 
announcing its representation, advertized: it'as: Milton’s./ Milton’s 
it certainly is, in as far as the dialogue, songs, airs, chorusses &c, 
are, with little exeeption, selected from the writings of that sublime 
poet ; but to the title of Milton’s. Comus, it has no: legitimate claim 
whatever. Such liberties have beem taken withthe piece, such me- 
mentous emissions made, and. such. heterogeneous :matter introdu- 
eed, that had the managers andigetters-up of Comus the power of 
extending the same privilege of: revivalito the author; were Mil- 
ton to resuscitate from the tomb, and to be ‘present at the re- 
presentation of his masque-on: the Covent-Garden stage, we greatly 
doubt, whether he would: be: able to recognize his own pro- 
duction. Much less are we: inclined:to:believe, that’ he would ap- 
prove of the garbled and mutilated:state;.in which his :Comus is ex- 
hibited to.a.metropolitan audience.. 

The principal character in the drama, '(and from whieh indeed 
the masque takes. its name}, found a genuine Brobidignag repre- 
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sentative, in the person of Mr. Conway. On what principles the 
managers may have formed their estimate and conception of the 
part, we must candidly confess ourselves utterly at a loss to imagine. 
We, who probably have not the same optical advantages, of which 
they appear to have so amply availed themselves, can discover ne 
adequate metive, why Comus should be magnified into a giant.— 
As the joint offspring ef Bacchus and of Circe, he ought to evince 
at once gaiety, sprightliness, elegance and grace. But the deline- 
ation, given of him at Covent-Garden, exhibits none of these 
qualities, ; 
With nearly equal eontempt of propriety and dramatic fitness the 
Lady has been assigned to Mrs. Faucit... As this actress has no 
pretension to vocal excellence, it was necessary to commit the most 


egregious absurdity, by giving the celebrated echo song, in which 


she expresses her sollicitude on account of the absence of her twe 
brothers, to Miss Stephens, who, in the cast of the play, sustains 
the part of First Bacchante, and as such belongs to the unhallowed 
retinue of Comus. _ Not less glaring were the blunders manifested 


_ in various other branches of the allotment and distribution of the 


characters. For several nights, Mrs. Bishop was at once Third 
Bacchante, and the virgin nymph of the flood, the chaste Sabrina? 
whose pure hands and hallowed rites deliver the Lady from the 
baneful effects of enchantment! Miss Matthews was likewise con- 
demned to act a double and incongruous part. One moment she 
appears im the capacity ef Second Bacchante, and the next as the 
representative of Euphrosyne, one of the three graces! Ine 
word, in spite of all the elaborate panegyrics hestowed upon this 
self-same revival, in various of our periodical vehicles of criticism, 
justice compels us to declare, that it has seldom fallen to our lot 
to witness a dramatic respresentation, the getting-up of which (as it. 
is technically termed) evinces such a deplorable lack of judgment, 
discrimination, and classical taste. ; 

Amongst its extraneous recommendations, the music avowedly 
occupies the foremost place. Miss Stephens sings the celebrated 
air: “ Sweet Echo,” (as indeed she does all the other songs inci- 
dental to her part), in a most delightful style. Mr. Duruset, as the 
beneficent Spirit, whose mans ion is 

“‘ Before the starry threshold of Jove’s throne,” 

displays much vocal excellence. But this part, which, in Milton's 
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Comus, is one of high importance, is miserably garbled in the re- 
presentation. The getter-up has completely divested it of its 
richest beauties, to make room for the introduction of a tissue of 
extracts, of ‘‘ shreds and patches,” from L’ Allegro. What opinien 
would its incomparable author form of the taste and judgment of a 
British audience, were he, as already remarked, to awake from his 
slumbers, recross the Styx, and seating himself in one of the side- 
boxes of Covent-Garden theatre, to witness the. disgraceful alter- 
ations made to his admirable production, by the omission of its 
most essential and most animated passages, to pave the way for the 
introduction of foreign matter, ill-assorted, ill-suited, and ill-adapted 
to the present purpose, however excellent in itself, and however 
commendable in its proper place? How would he, for instance, 
approve of the breach made in the connexion and due concatenation 
of the plot, by the sacrifice of his Spirit to Taylor’s laughing song, 
with chorus, as it is emphatically styled ? 
For the_rest, waving the inconsistencies so strikingly dis- 
played and so numerous in the cast and distribution of the 
_parts, (the blame of which rests wholly and exclusively with the 
managers), the several performers concerned in the vocal depart- 
ment, acquitted themselves with considerable ability. Mr. Incle- 
don, Mr. Sinclair, and Mrs. Liston gave general satisfaction, in 
their respective songs; and the duet: ‘“ Oh, thou wert born to 
** please me,”. by Mr. Sinclair and Miss Stephens, was admirably 
executed. Mr. Abbett, as the-representative of the E/der Brother, 
was highly animated and interesting, Miss Feote, who personated 
the Younger Brother, has but little scope for exertion, It is, how- 
ever, but justice to add, that she did that little well. Mrs. Faucit, 
as the representative of the Lady, is remarkable solely by the frigi- 
dity of her manner, and an invariable monotony of style. 
Much vaunt has been bestowed upon the splendor and magnifi-. 
cence of the scenery, decorations, &c. Showy they certainly are, 
an the fullest acceptation of the term; but in many respects, in our 
humble opinion, far from appropriate. The submarine palace of 
- Sabrina, in particular, would ave a much better effect, in the eye 
of taste, were it less tawdry ; were it less encumbered with meretri- 
cious ornament, -and an incongruous superfluity of flitter-work and 
tinsel. Among the dancers Mrs. Parker, Mons. Soissons, and Miss 
Luppino greatly distinguished themselves, by their agility=-the 
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former. ina Bacchanalian dance ;—the twe latter in a dance of 
Naiades and Nereides. Thanks to its scenic and vocal attraction 

the piece, upon the whole, went off with great suecess, and was 
announced for repetition on the ensuing evening, as the after-piece 
for Miss ©’Neill’s benefit, amidst loud and nearly unanimous 


_ applause. 


MISS O'NEILL'S RUPHRASIA: 

This amiable actress appeared, for the first time on the metro- 
politan boards, im the interesting character of Euphrasia, in Mr. 
Murphy’s tragedy of the Grecian Daughter, en Saturday, April 
29, for her own benefit; The communication on this subject, from 
L. O:, inserted in the preceding pages of our present number, 
supersedes the necessity of our entering into an elaborate detail of 
the cast and performanee of that play, ia this place. Suffice it, there- 


‘fore, to observe,’ in general terms, that on no former occasion has 


Miss O’Neill appeared in a new character, under more flattering 
auspices. She evidently enters into the very spirit of her part, and 
and is borne throughout the whole, not by studied mechanical effort 
but by the irresistable torrent of fecling. It is this very cireum~ 
stance, in faet, which constitutes the primary source of her acknow- 
ledged excellerice, and which can never fail, when associated with 
real talent, to ensure success. 

‘Mr. Young’s Evander is a correct and finished é delineation of royal, 
decrepitude, Several passages, which bear a very forcible appli- 
cation to certain recent political events, proved possessed, as it were 
of electrical power, under the preset eireumstances, and were re- 
ceived by a crowded audience with thunders ef applause; Philotas 
found an able representative in Mr. Terry, whose performance in 


' this character ranks among his happiest efforts, and was honoured 


with marked and general approbation. Mr. Murray acted the part 
of Melanthon with considerable feeling: Me possesser a dignity of 
manner, combined with energy and grace, which gave him a legiti-~ 
mate claim to public patronage and favour. Mr. Abbot, as Phocion, 
gave evident proof of no ordinary professional merit. Indeed this 
gentleman rises in estimation and popularity, with every repeated 
performance. Mr. Cenway enacted Dyonisius in his accustomed 
style—all bustle and’exaggeration. He declaims tolerably well, but 
gives too much into rant, and mistakes vehemence for pathos ;. Lae 
Yeu. 1. NO. 9 TT 
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cipitation for feeling. Miss . Bristow’s Erixene is a cold, dull;, 
phlegmatic, monotonous performance. 

The receipts of the house, on the night of Miss O'Neill's benefit, 
afforded ample proof of the high esteem, in which ‘this meritorious 
actress is so. deservedly held, — the sum of nearly one 
thousand pounds, ; 

On a recent representation of the-Grecian Daughter, (Tuesday, 
May 23) we witnessed a trifling incongruity, 'in the scenic depart- 
ment, which we notice more, as a singular circumstance, than with 
a view to censure. In ‘the second and third. act, the tomb, in the 
temple of Jupiter Olympus, in which Evunder is concealed, and 
which ‘s the same piece of scenery made use of in the play: of Romeo 
and Juliet, bore the inscription of Capulet. It :was not till the 
fourth act that this error was rectified, when the name ‘of Eudocia 
was substituted in its place. 


‘MR. KEMBLE. 

Owing to his. justly lamented illness, this veteran performer 
has appeared but little before the public, since our last. We 
have already noticed his return to Covent-Gardep, in the part 
of the Stranger, .on Saturday, April 15. He has sinee sustained the 
character of Penruddock, in Mr. Cumberland’s comedy of the 
Wheel of Fortune ; that of Coriolanus, in Shakspeare’s tragedy of 
that name, and lastly that of Pierre, in Otway’s play of Venice 
Preserved. His excellence in all..these parts is universally allowed, 
In Penruddock, particularly, Mr. Kemble has long stood without 
- arival, on the London boards, till Mr. Kean has. lately. thought 
proper to-enter the lists of cempvtition. with him—With what suc- 
cess the Drury Lane idol has atchieved this perilous enterprize, will 
form the subject of discussion in’ our report. of the theatrical pro- 
ceedings of that house.—The character of Penruddock was written 
with an express eye to Mr. Kemble. His person, manner, and 
whole deportment are admirably adapted for the delineation. There 
is an air of solemnity in this performer, which imparts dignity to 
every character he represents, Penruddock is not a misanthropist 
devoid of feeling. His is a noble mind, soured by unmerited wrongs, 
and wounded in the tenderest poiat. Long secluded, from the 
world, and disgusted. with. -society, his heart is.still not callous, A 
-String. still winds around it, which requites only the slightest touch, 
to cause it to vibrate through his whole frame—This magic charm, 
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‘this talisman is. Arabella, whose name at once.revives a thousand 
past recollections, and overthrows the whole system of his-stoic 
philosophy. Were perfection, in any one single point, a possible 
attribute of human nature, we ‘should feel inclined to bestow this 
epithet on Mr. Kemble’s exquisite personation of the character of 
Penruddock. With him iadeed rests the predominant interest of 
the play, the respetive parts of which, with one or two exceptions, 
are far better cast at Covent-Garden theatre than at that of Drury- 
Lane.—But we reserve comparative analysis for our report of the 
Jatter house. 

Monday, May 45. the name, of Mr. Kemble was Hector eRe the 
play-bills, as the representative of Coriolanus, which ranks among 
-his. very best performances, The public, however, were disappointed 
in their antieipation, Mr, Kemble being suddenly seized with a 
violent attack of the gout, which completely disabled him from 
moving out of his chamber. . His indisposition has subsequently 
assumed avery alarming aspect, but we sincerely hope, that the 
apprehensions’ of his, friends..and the lovers of the drama at large 
-will be spedily removed; by his complete reeovery. 

Due notice of this untoward event was communicated. to the pub- 
dic, at an early hour, by bills. posted near the avenues of the theatre 
and it being impossible, on such a sudden emergency, to collect 
he performers together, in order to change the play, Mr. Conway 
stepped forward as his substitute, in the part of Cortolunus, threw- 
ing himself.on the kindness and liberality of the audience, Under 
-such eircumstances criticism stands disarmed. Mr.Kemble’s indigpo- 
sition continuing; Mr. Conway,again became his locum tenens, ag 
Biron,,in Isabella, on Tuesday, May 18, 

—<—— : 
-THE FORTUNE OF WAR. « 

A new-faree,-in two acts, under the above title, was produced a; 
:this theatre, on Wednesday, May 17, and a lamer attempt at wit 
-and humour we seldom have witnessed. ~To detail the plot of a 
piece, which,sefs.at defiance all the established laws of criticism ; 
’ in which the ineidents, instead of springing naturally out of each 
_other, haye not the smallest plausible connexion; where the results 
_of each action are the very reverse of what the ordinary ceurse of 
things, and daily experience wacrant, would be a task equally im- 

practicable and unprofitable. . We shall therefore content ourselves 
wit a brief outline. ; 
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. A knavish grazier and contractor, (Mr. Mathews) ef the most 
unwieldy dimensions, and whose .*‘ belly-is his god,” takes it into 
his head to fall in love with a fat and corpulent widow, (Mrs. Da- 
venport) who has already survived three husbands, and has no ob- 
jection to encounter the prowess ofa fourth. His nephew-(Mr. 
Jones) a wild, hair-brained fellow, and to crown the sum of his fol- 
lies, a kind of half-mad poet, is as desperately in love with the 
widow’s daughter-in-law. (Miss Foote.) A detachment of. the 
army, to whom the grazier has furnished a bad contract, enter the 
hamlet where he resides, vowing revenge. All is uproar and con- 
fusion—The grazier endeavours to conceal: himself from their re- 
searches. His nephew equally anxious, not for his own personal 
safety, but for that of a manuscript-poem, entitled the the Siege of 
Saragossa, instead of taking the most natural method of securing 
his fancied treasure, which would be to carry it about him, carefully 
Joeks it up in a box, which he hides im a thicket. His uncl from 
his lurking place, discovers the manceuvre, and on his nephew’. flepar- 
ture sallies forth, and makes a seizure of the prize. Net bemg able 
to open the bex, he gets upon it, the weight of his over-grown cor- 
poration at once breaks the lid, he draws out the imaginary treasure 
—which, to his inexpressible surprise and mortification, proves to 
be nothing but a manuscript. Vexed as he is at this disappoint- 
ment of his hopes, the grazier is too greedy to suffer any thing to 
be lost, and accordingly whips the poem into his pocket. He is 
soon after discovered, in his lurking place, by a party of soldiers, 
who immediately seize upon him, search his poekets, and finding 
writings upon him, conduct him, as a s uspicious person, before 
their captain (Mr. Blanchard.) The latter (who, by the bye, is 
no Solomon, nor yet a Daniel,) opens the manuscript and finding 
urfder the head of «* Contents of Canto III,” references to the blowing 
up of a mine, storming the fortress, and killing the governor, with 
various other items of equal supposed delinquency, immediately con- 
cludes, that the prisoner is a spy of the most dangerous description, 
and as such orders him to be confined in a strong dungeon. 
A report of this important occurrence is made to the Comman- 
dant or Governor of the fortress, (Mr. Abbott), into whose hands 
the manuscript is delivered, as well in proof of the prisoner’s guilt, 
“as fer the purpose of its being more deliberately examined and in- 
vestigated. The governor happens to be a man of edueation and of 
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tastr He immediately perceives, that the supposed treasonable eor- 
respondance is nothing but a harmless copy of verses, in which he 
discovers such proofs of talent and genius, that he becomes desirous 
of forming an acquaintance with the author. The grazier is accord- 
ingly brought before him. His appearance (which is that of a 
second Falstuf},) little prepossesses the governor in his favour. ‘The 
latter, firmly persuaded, that such a stupid oaf could never be the 
author of a poem, which has afforded him so much satisfaction, now 
puts a variety of questions to him, in order to entrap him. Among 
other subtle queries, he demands which of the two celebrated 
sieges was the most remarkable, that of Numantia, or of Saragossa ? 
The grazier, utterly at a loss, endeavours to evade the question, by 
answering, that they both were very remarkable in their way, par- 
ticularly on account of the great number of cannon made use of on 
both oecasions. This absurd reply at once convinces the governor, 
that the prisoner cannot possibly be the author of the poem in 
question : he accordingly orders him back to his dungeon, as a vile, 
and worthless impostor. 

The nephew now makes. his appearance, in search of his precious 
manuscript, which he espies in the hands of the governor, from 
whom he suatches it with eager rudeness, This leads to altercation 
and explanation, the result of which is, that our youthful poet 


_ enlists as a volunteer, 


In the meantime the grazier, dreading the irksomeness. of solitary 
confinement, prevails upon the officer to suffer him to inhabit the 
same dungeon, with a pretended baron, (Mr. Liston), arrested, like 


himself for a spy, and detained as a state-prisoner. He is nota - 


little surprized to find, in the person of this self-same baron, hig 
dwn former servant and drover, who after havag committed a breach 
of trust, sets up for a foreign nobleman, assumes a name to which 
he has no right, and by his artifices insinuates himself into the 
good graces of the governor’s sister. But being detected with plans 
of the fortification in his possession, he is thrown into prison, as 
already stated, and awaits the seatence. of the law. 

At-the moment the grazier is introduced into the dungeon, the 
pretended baron is in the greatest perplexity, how to dispose of a 
inap or plan of the fortress, the discovery of which would establish 


his guilt beyond the possibility of doubt or contradiction.. He 
“immediately recognizes his old master, rushes into his arms with 
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demonstrations of the strongest friendship and affection, and whilst 
in the act of embracing him, dexterously slips the dangerous docu- 
ment into-his pocket. He next prevails upon the grazier to aid him 
in affecting his escape, which he accomplishes, by mounting on 
his shoulders, and passing through a vent-hole, which, it should 
seem, has been made there for no other purpose, than to furnisif the 
author with an opportunity of extricating his prisoner, at the ex- 
pence of probability and common sense. Having learnt from the 
grazier, that he is on the point of marriage with a widow of great 
fortune, he resolves to forestall him, and eudeavour to obtain pos- 
session of her -himself. 

Shortly after the eseape of the soi-disant ‘baron, the governor's 
sister sends her waiting-ma:d (Mrs. Gibbs) to the prison, with in- 
structions to the jailor to suffer the baron to be conducted ‘to her 
apartments. The disereet Abiguil is furnished with a large red 
eloak,intendéd to serve as a disguise te the baron. Mistaking the 
grazier for :her Jady’s lover, she wraps him up in the cloak, and 
leads him to an antichamber, where she leaxes him to apprize her 
mistress of his arrival. This gui pro quo paves the way to 
zmuch whimsical incideat. The governor himself pays a visit to 
*he same room, im hopes to have a tete d tete with his sister's cham- 
Aher-maid, on whom he has cast a longing eye. The inistake is now 
discovered—the grazier's poekets are once more searched, and with 
greater success than on the former occasion,—for in the present in- 
stance the plan of the fortification so isidiously thryst into his coat- 
pocket by the soé-disant baron, is found and. produced in evidence 
against him. 

At this critical juncture the grazier’s nephew again makes his 
appearance on the stage. He had joined a party dispatched to in- 
tercept a military convoy—and being well acquainted with the 
country, puts ‘himself at the head ef a small detachment, who turn 
ethe enemy, put them to the rout, and take. possession of-their entire 
‘thaggage. In recompense for this gullant exploit, the governor 
nominates him on the spot his aide-de-camp, and commits the 
grazier to his ‘charge, with full power:to. decide-upon his fate. 

The denouement now draws on rapidly, The nephew discovers 
*himself to his uncle, and of course sets him at liberty. The. eap- 
‘tam, under whose orders he had served, proves to be the father of 
‘the girl to whom he is attached, and husband to the supposed 
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Widow, whom the uncle is in love with. He had long been reputed 


_ dead, in consequence of some mistake in the muster lists. Me 


accepts the young poet as his son-in-law, and the party set out for 
the village, where the widow and her daughter-in-law reside. 

Here the baron, as already remarked, has been before-hand with 
them, and so completely has he inveigled himself into the dame's 
good graces, that he has already obtained her consent to marry him. 
On the arrival of the party, he is in the act of eating his supper off 
the very identical dishes, which had been cooked for the dinner, in 
honour of the wedding which was to have taken place that very 
day, between tlie widow and our adventurous grazier. 

An eclaircissemént now ensues,—the widow falls into fits on be- 
holding her husband, whom she had so long considered dead,—the 
grazier of course drops his suit, the nephew is made happy in the 
possession of his mistress, and the soé-disant baron is wine iata 
custody and remanded to his dungeon. 

Such is a brief sketch of the leading incidents of the new farce. 
They are huddled-up together in a most vile, slovenly, and bungling 
manner, without the least attention to probability, or fitness. Nei- 
ther is the dialogue entitled to greater commendation. In fine, it 
is one of those miserable productions, which owe their ephemeral 
existence solely and entirely to the depraved taste of the age, and 
the present infatuated rage for novelty, © 

The pesformers, on their part, exerted themselves far beyond 


the merit and worth of the piece, in the representation, of. which- 


their talents were so unworthily employed. To. the irresistable 
drotlery of Mr. Mathews abetted by the humour of Liston, and the 
vivacity of Jones, the author-is mest eminently indebted. Without 
their unremitting efforts we question, whether the new farce would 
ever have survived a second representation. Mr. Abbot, as the go- 
vernor, has but a very indifferent part, of which he however makes 
the most. Mr, Blanchard is likewise cast for a part of very sub- 
ordinate pretensions. 

Among the female dramatis persone, Mrs. Davenport sustains 
the principal character, as the representative of the bucksome thrice- 


married dame and reputed widow—The part is vulgar and owtré, but _ 
is notwithstanding rendered interesting in her hands., Miss Foote . 


personated the daughter-in-lav:, and Mrs. Gibbs evinced much ap- 
propriate archness and. sprightly humour, as the obliging Abigail. 
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On the whole, the piece was received with a degree of indulgence 
far beyond its intrinsic deserts. 
—j>— 
THEATRICAL DIARY. 
COVENT-GARDEN. 
>_> 
1815. 
April 24, Pizarro—Zembuca 
25, Isabella—Brother and Sister 
» 96, Wheel of Fortune—Bombastes Furioso—Zembuca 
27, Stranger—John of Paris - 
28, Comus—Bee Hive—Zembuca 
29, Grecian’ Daughter—Comus 
May 1, Coriolanus—Comus 
2, Grecian Daughter—Brother and Sister 
8, Comus—Mrs. Wiggins—Zembuca 
4, Stranger—John of Paris 
5, Comus—Bombastes Furioso—Zembuca 
6, Grecian Daughter—Love, Law, and Physic 
8, Romeo and Juliet—Comus 
9, Wheel of Fortune—Comus 
30, Stranger—Brother and Sister” . 
11, Artaxerxes—Love, Law, and Physic—Zembuca 
12, Venice Preserved—Forest of Bondy ° 
13, .(Whitsun-eve) Oratorio 
15, Coriolanus—Harlequin Whittington - 
16, Romeo and Juliet—Zembuca 
17, Comus—Fortune of War : 
" 18, Isabella—Fortune of War 
= 19, Beggar's Opera—Fortune of War—Miller and his Me. 
asi 21, Venice Preserved—Fortune of War 
22, Alexander the Great—Fortane of War— Midas 
23, Grecian Daughter—Fortune of War - 
24, Comus—Fortune of War—Zembuca 


a ee 
THEATRE ROYAL, ‘DRURY-LANE.. 
> 
1815. 


April 24, King Richard the Third—Ninth Statue 
25, King Henry the Fourth—Adopteq Child 
26, Town and Country—Rosina 
27, Unknown Guest—Ways and Means 
28, King Richard the Second—Three and the Deuce. 
29, Wheel of Fortune—Way s and Means 
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1825. 
May 1, King Ricbard the Third—Jean de Paris 
, John Bull—Flitch of Bacon. 
, Macheth—Ninth Statue 
4, Wheel of Fortuae—Ways and Means 
5, The Honey Moon—Resipe 
g . Wheel of:Fort a peas he ee 
King | Richard the e Second— 
M! King Henry the ai get ae ~ asec 
20, The ar ne A agi of palo The Weeks 


i, wits 0 atl ‘Lodaiska 


¥2, ‘Town and. —idem 
13, (Whitsun-Eve) Oratorio 
a5, King Richard the Third—Lodoi 


inka. 
16, The Devil’s Bridge—Drive Love wt at dhe Door, he’ll get 
® Pre ihe Wider — Adopted Ch ild hedge 
17, Merry Wives of Windsor—Lodoiska 
18, Wheel of Fortune—Drive Love out :at ‘the Door, :he’}l get 
in at the Window—Past tep o,Clock 


19, Wild Qats—Drive ve out ~ fe fhe Door, he'll get in * 


the Window—Fortune’s rolic 
90, Merchant of Veniee—Lodoiska 


22, The Jew—Leander and Leonora—Thiee Weeks after 
Marriage—Woodman’s Hut 

23, Wheel of Fortune 

24, The Revenge—The Tobacconist 


<—_ 

The novelties .at this theatre, since our last, have been condned to 
the appearance of a number of performers in differentnew characters, 
without a single new dramatic. production ‘having been brought -for- 
ward. ‘For certainly the’ comic ‘ballet of “ Drive Love out at the 
Door, he'll get in at the Window, ” got up at Drury-Lane Theatre 
. for the first-time, on Tuesday, May 16, and of which we shall con- 
tent ourselves with saying but a few words, en passant, cannot legi- 
timately eome under that denomination. Our remarks therefore 
will necessarily be restricted to a review.of the new characters, in 
which Mr. Bartley, Mr. Kean, Misses F. M. and L. Sips and 
others ERT EG ‘have severally: mpaatend. % 


> 
MR. BARTLEY. § 


““Phis excellent actor, (for such we may with striet justice style. 


him) makes his -advances tqwards eminence in the profession with 
giant strides.. We have already borne testimony to his great rising 
VOLI. NO 9, uu 
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merit, in our last month's report of his able personation of the Ar- 
duous character of Falstaff, in the first part of Henry the Fourth, 
as likewise in our notice of his performance of the part of Michael, - 
in the Adopted Child. Since that period Mr. Bartley has succes- 
sively appeared, for the first time in three new characters, to wit, 
first as the representative of Sir David Dunder, in the comedy of . 
Ways and Means ; or A trip to Dover ; acted on Thursday, April 
27. secondly, as Job Thornberry, in the comedy of John Bull, on 

- Tuesday, May 2, and thirdly, as the amorous Falstaff, in Shake- 
speare’s admirable comedy of the Merry Wives of Windsor, on 
Wednesday, May 17. 

If Mr. Bartley’s personation of Str David Dunder added, as it 
avowedly did, fo his professional repute, he was still more eminent- 
ly successful in his performance of Job Thornberry. Here he 
gave usa faithful delineation of the blunt honest sincerity, the wound- 
ed feelings, and virtuous indignation. of a wronged and afflicted 
father. - He was peculiarly happy in the scene with the proud, over- 
bearing baronet; his manner and delivery were strongly animated 
and energetic, and drew from a numerous audience merited and. uni- 
versal applause. 

But it was in the Merry Wives of Windsor, that Mr. Bartley’s 
talents shone forth with peculiar lustre, as the representative of the 
fat, unwieldy and luxurious knight, _ The able manner, in which he 
had already depicted Falstaff, in Henry the Fourth, gave us 
grounded reason to anticipate much excellence in his delineation of 
that personage, in the new point of view, in which the author ex- 
hibits him in this sprightly comedy. Yet, sanguine, as were our 
expectations, we must candidly confess, they were more than fully 
answered and greatly surpassed, by the rich vein of genuine wit and 
correct humour, which pervaded the whole of Mr. Bartley’s perfor- 
mance. Without the smallest apparent spice of arroganee or conceit, 
Mr. Bartley appears tobe duly confidentof his own powers ; for he 
never calls in to his aid spurious and illegitimate auxiliaries ; never 
descends. to coarseness or buffoonery ; but keeping natype: invari- 
ably in his eye, acts up to that unerring rule, Hence his deline- 
ation of the part is a faithful and just pieture, not a mere caricature, 
as we have often witnessed the personation of Falstaff, in less judi- 
cious hands, His style of performance is at once varied, energetic, 
and correct, In a word, Mr. Bartley is an actor of no’ ordinary 
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promise ; but on the contrary one, who bids fair to arrive at the 
very height and ne plus ultra of his profession. 
~— 
MR. KEAN’S PENQUDDOCK. 

Oa Saturday, April 29, Mr. Cumberland’s comedy of the Wheel 
of Fortune, after a state of long suspension, was performed at this 
theatre, for the purpose of introducing Mr. Kean, as the avowed 
competitor and rival of Mr. Kemble, in the character of Penrud- 
dock, The exqufsite and inimitable manner, in which this part 
has, been sustained by the latter gentleman, (the original represent- 
ative of the character), had hitherto left him in uncontested posses- 
sion of the part, on the London boards, no one appearing desirous 


to enter the lists, and measure his strength with so. fermidable an 


opponent. This perilous encounter the Drury-Lane combatant, 
actuated with laudable ambition, and disdaining after the omar 
of all great and magnanimous heroes, the 

‘ palmam sine pulvere,” 


has thought proper to hazard. In how far he has approved himself é 


competent to the. mighty enterprize; with. what success he has 
attempted to draw the stubborn bow of Ulysses, we now proceed to 
investigate. 

Penruddock, as drawn by the author, is no common character, 
such as we meet with in the daily, intercourse of ‘life. Still less is 


he one of those dramatic monsters, who have no existence but in 


the distempered brain of some forlorn and witless play-wright, and 


whose counter-part may be traced in a Reuben Glenroy. He is. . 


not a man formed in the Utopian school of modern romance ; a man, 
whose actions have no motive, and whose conduct is perpetually at 
war with nature, and the established order of things. . His misan- 
thropy is the result of sober, cool, and deliberate reflection. He 
loathes the world ; he shuns society, from having suffered in the 
tenderest point, through the treachery of those, in whom he most 
confided, and seeks to isolate himself (if we may be allowed the 
phrase,) from a system, which in his jaundiced eye appears hollow, 
false, and worthless. He is not a man of blunted, but of exquisite 
feelings ; but those feelings have received a shock, the effects of 
which it is not in the power of time, nor absence from the imme- 
fliate scene of action, to efface. © 

From this analytical outline of the part, it is evident that Pen- 
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ruddock is not a character of @ meati anid ordinary désctiption. Té 
give a just and adequate delineation of it; requires the most happy 
association of talent, both natural an acquired. All these requisites 
were most admirably, mést stéceésfully blended -and embodied in 
Mr. Kémble’s personation of thé character. An’ air of sitet dig-_ 
nity accompanies hit performance 6f Péeniuddock; frotn wesiining 
to end. His indifference is that of & sttic, His: éofitenipt of thé: 
world, that of 4 practical philtsophér, ‘The austerity of bia nivuimers 
operates less oni others, than ot himself. In the midst éf all his 
gloont, he discovérs & mma Hatutatly noblé, a souf capable of the: 
grédtest sacrifice, aiid a téimpér stilt sisceptiblé of détiving datisfac- 
tion from the happiness of otfiers. Sith is thé Pénruddock drawn 
by thé pei of Mr. Curttberlaind; in the play 5 suet the Penraddock' 
exhibited to us, by the acting of Mr. Kemble, itt thé representation, 

Mr. Kear; on the other hand, fotaity misconceivés, and miseone: 
ceiving, totally misrepresents the part. With metciless hand, and 
ruthless violence of action, hé strips Penrwddock of all those attri- 
buted of dignity, those ihdetiitile graceful appendages, with whic 
the polished perforttance of Mr, Rembfé had 86 fichily invested hint. 
Mr. Kean’s Penrirddotk is att atttdlgaiiated compound of Richarit; 
of Reuben Glenroy, and of all his other turbulent charactéfs. He 
gives us the meré gedinient of What wé havé beef wont to adinite ; 
thie iéré leés of d liquor, fraught originally with ehérgy, atid spirit; 
but from which Wé Ws dfiitied a thé nobler easetice. “Even his 
véry style of dréssing thie chardtter, when compared with Mr. Kem- 
ble’s costime, si fficieritly béspéaks the woeful fallig-off. Mr, 
Kéitible presénts to thé eye fhe itiage Of a genlemati, long accts- 
tomed to decTusion. Mr. Kéai Offers té the imagitixtion nothing but 
the idea of clownishhéds, atid rusticity. ; 

In the stene bétWebn Périruddock ana Young Woddville,—a 
Scéné so unspéakdbly toitching and initétestiti, in Mr. Ketable’s 
performante—how cbtd, how languid, ahd hOW unequal does Mri 
Keati appear ! Not less frigid i8 He in the intetviéW With Mrs. Woods 
wille—How feeble is Here every dttenipt &t pathos ! HOW abortive 
every effort té subjubite otlt fééling’ ! Throughddt the while of this 
liffectilib sténe; Mi: Kéaii ireat us With nothitig but niete commen 
plice—the fetirt teinaids wiiwrang—ihe | jddgrtient “revolts, aiid 
pity for the woeful deficiency of the actér aSurps the plicé of that 
we duglit to feel fot thie sititatidti of thie drimatis perionte, — ~- 
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Yet, such is the force of infituation, such the rage, the thirst 
for noyelty; such the besotted wonder of ignorance, and such lasthp 
the venality of certain pretended critics and directors of the public 
taste, that-with all these: glaring and nromentous defects and sins 
upon his head, Mr. Kean, even in Pearuddock, finds puffers, pane- 
gyrists, and admirers! A certain set of persons seem to have literally: 
sold themselves to the furtherance of delusion... We have noticed; 
and if neéessary ‘cotild ame, certain sof-disant jadges and meri of 
taste, who, at stated intervals, «disturb the publie peace; every 
night of Mr. Kéan’s performatice, and distract the  attetition of 
the whole audience, putting it completely out of their power to 
hear a syllable of what is uttefed on the-stage, by their riotous 
conduct ; by striking thé ground with their feet, their canes or their 
dinbreltas, ‘and ever and anon exclaming; with an affectation of: 
pleasure, which it is ¢videtit they do not really experience : ‘How ° 
great ! how wonderful! low excellent! how charming !—and’ 
then récommences a peal of “bravoes /”” which effectully desfens 
the ear of every modest, unassuming person,who unfortunately hap- 
péns to be in the immediate vicinity of this noisy Stentorian rout.’ 
One of these veciferating gentleman in particular, from the inde~ 
fatigableness of his exertions, both with hands, feet and voice, 
sects amtbitiotis of proclaiming to the world at large, that he is a 
mighty news-paper critic / and forcibly reminds us of the trunks | 
muker, of whom such honourable mention is made in No. 235 of 
the Spectator. Like that illustrious personage, “ he generally leans 
* forward’? (not from the gallery, but from an upper box contiguous 
to the stage) ‘oh a largé oaken plank, with great seeming attention 
& to every thing that passes, He is never seen to smile ; but upon 
* heating any thing that pleases him, he takes up his staff with both 
hands, and lays it upon the next piece of timber that stands in his 
%< way with exceetling vehemence ; after which he composes him- 
* self in his former posture, till something new sets him again af 
& work !—Not improbably it was this among other cireumstances, 
which Genefal Gascoyne may have had in view, on occasion of his 
recent motion in the House of Cormions for altering and extending 
the provisions of the Riot Aet / 1f80, we have to lument the failure 
of his- propusition. 
Mr: Dowton’s Tempest is a very chatacteristic delineation of the 
irascible governor, and certainly superior to Mr. Terry’s person- 
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ation of the same part, at the other house. But Mr. Rae's Syden- 
ham falls greatly short of Mr, Barrymore’s performance. It was, 
in many respects a second edition of his Charles, in the Sehool for 
Scandal. Captain Woodville, which is a highly interesting eha- 
racter in the hands of Mr. Abbott, does not make the same forcible 
appeal to our feelings, in Mr. Wallack’s representation. It wants 
the warmth, the glow, the spirit, and animation, which Mr. Abbott 
successfully, infuses into the part. The character of Sir David 
Daw, as drawn by the author, is in itself sufficiently ridiculous, 
not to standjin need of. any exaggeration, on the part of the per-. 
former. For this reason we approve of the chastened manner, in 
which it is depicted by Mr. Oxberry. Mrs. Renaud’s (late Powell's) 
personation of the afflicted and amiable Mrs, Woodville, is in every 
‘ sense an affecting performance, combining dignity with the most 
refined and exquisite sensibility. Averse as we systematically are 
t» invidious comparisons, we cannot dissemble, that we give Mrs, 
Renaud's enactment of this part a decided preference over that of 
Mrs. Brereton, Mrs, Davison is a very meritorious actress, but 
certain physical attributes. may be said rather to disqualify her from 
becoming an appropriate representative of the lovely and graceful 
Emily Tempest. Mr. Powell, who has succeeded to the late Mr, 
Aickin’s cast of characters, personates the abashed and contrite 
Mr. Woodville with feeling and respectability. 
a 
MISSES F. M. AND L, KELLY. 

Each of these ladies has appeared in- new characters, since 
eur last report. The former personated the part of Volunte, in 
the comedy ef the Honey-Moon, on Friday, May 5,—and’ on the 
Oth of the same month came forward as the representative of the 
fair Ella Rosenberg, in the melo-drama of that name. On both 
occasions she acquitted herself in a manner highly creditable to her 
professionable fame, and which fully justifies the public preposses- 
sion in her favour, She likewise appeared as the representative of 
the princess Lodoiska, in the grand musical romance of that name, 
on the revival of this splendid piece, on Thursday, May 11, Subse- 
quently, the part has been transferred to Miss Poole. 

Her younger sister, Miss L. Kelly, sustained for the first time, 
the part of Eliza, in the musical entertainment, of the Flitch of 
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Baton, on Tuesday, May 2., and acquitted herself, in the character, 
to general satisfaction. We have already had occasion to speak in 
‘terms of merited commendation of the promissing talents of this 
young lady, and it is with pleasure we add, that every repeated 
essay of her powers confirms ene claim to the title of a meritorions 
and improving actress, 
> 

DRIVE LOVE OUT AT THE DOOR, HE’LL GET IN AT THE WINDOW. 

Such is the title of the new comic ballet, brought forward at 
Drury-Lane theatre, for the first time, on Tuesday, May, 16, and 
which, as we hrave already premised, constitutes the only new piece 
produced at this house since our last publication. The plot, such 
as it is, hinges on the old story of a young lady preferring a youthful ; 
lover to one well stricken in years. In vain is recourse had alter- 
nately to wheedling and compulsion ; ‘“ Love laughs at locksmiths ;”” 
neither bolts nor bars can restrain the workings of impetuous pas- 
sion, and the young folks as is the rule in theatrical courtship, 
always triumph ever all the precautions of grey-beard wisdom and 
experience. 

Edwin, the youthfal swain, was personated by Mr. D’Egville, 
who gave proof of no mean talent, in his line. The present, we 
believe, was his first appearance at this theatre. Miss Smith in the 
character of Rosa, displayed much agility, and was ably seconded by 
the Misses Vallancy, Johannot, and Ruggles. But the ballet is woe- 
fully deficient in incident, and had to. encounter marked opposition 
and disapprobation, notwithstanding the music may lay claim to the 
epithet of pretty. The play-bills announce it as ‘* composed, “pro- 
“< duced, and the music selected, by Mr. Rochfort, ballet-master ty 
“ the theatre.” 


<i 
ORATORIOS, 
 — 

The representation of regular dramatic pieces was suspended on 
Saturday, May 13, (being Witsun-eve), to make room for the per- 
formance of an Oratorio at each theatre. At Drury-Lane was per- . 
formed, for the first time in this country, a Grand Cantata, bear- 
ing, 2 

“‘ risum teneatis, amici 2” 
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the truly appropriate title of the Liberation of Germany / and con- 
cluding, with great felicity of coincidence, with a Hymn to Peace / 
to which succeeded, by way of finale, Beethoyen’s Grand Batile 
Sinfonia / With the merits ef the latter, the public are alceady guffi- 
ciently acquainted. ‘The music of the Liberation of Germany is 
ascribed to Winter,—the words, we understand, have been adapted 
by the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird, who in a prefaee disclaims 
all other claim, except -that of “‘ patient merit,” in having submitted 
“his lines to be fitted to the music!” The house was numerously 
and fashionably attended. 
At Covent-Garden, the Oratorio consisted of a Grand Selection, 
for the joint benefit of Messrs Ashley and S, Wesley. In the first, 
two Hebrew Melodies were introduced, entitled Jephtha’s Daugh- 
ter, aud the Wild Gazelle; the words by the Right Honourable 
Lord Byron. Tiey were admirably sung by Miss Stephen and Mr, 
Braham. . In the course of the evening a Miss Dibdin and Mr, 
Haydon made their first appearance, at this theatre, in Steibelt’s 
Grand Duetto for the harp and piano-forte, and the: attractions of 
this musical treat were greatly enhanced by Mr. Wesley’s perform. 
ance of a manuscript Organ Concerto, composed by the late Mr. 
J..J. Ashley, in which this skiliful organist introduced an extem- 
pore fugue, replete with taste, with science, and with execution.—- 
The Oratorio being, as already observed, for the benefit of Messrs 
Ashley and Wesley, it afforded us unfeigned pleasure to see such 
@ numerous audience assembled on the occasion. 
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i M KEAN as ZANGA. 
“But one thing gece es me, ance m ry death ws neat, 
_Ka ee thee’ my CLaa wfele how yo de.” ; Aet 5. Scene 2 
Landon Publishid as the Act directs by [Roach Rufsel Court. Drury Lane. July 1.815. . 








